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The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle. By E. Barker, M. A., 
Late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1906. Pp. xxxii + 559. 

From the life and thought of the ancient Greeks civilization has of course 
received many gifts, but none so important or so characteristic as that of an 
adorned citizenship. The Romans have given law and government, but from 
the Greeks, so political and at the same time so aesthetic in their genius, civiliza- 
tion has rather the fine art of citizenship than its machinery or its formal and 
quite impersonal principles. In Greece, again, in the Greek city-state, the citizen 
was a living, conscious, willing person, while in Rome he was distinctly a creature 
of the law, the conscious person being withdrawn into a region that was moral 
or religious, aloof from the political. And this difference first of all things, I 
think, needs to be kept constantly in mind, if one would appreciate, not only 
the Greek's practical politics, but also his political theory. 

Such, then, being civilization's debt to ancient Greece and also such being 
a necessary condition of any appreciation of Greek life and thought, this volume 
by Mr. Barker possesses at the start great natural interest; and then as it is on the 
whole successful under the test which I have imposed, besides being scholarly 
in spirit and materially up to date, it must rank high among recent contributions. 
I should place it, for example, beside Gomperz's Greek Thinkers. Like that, 
it is not a mere history, but, being the work of a man who knows both -his history 
and his philosophy and, more than this, who shows a real sense for both, it is 
both historical and contemporary in the sense of being an important contribution 
to the theory of today. At times, it is true, in his interpretations of particular 
doctrines, especially in the chapters on Plato, who was of course nearer the living 
classic Greek than Aristotle, Mr. Barker seems to have lost sight of the Greek 
character and the peculiar Greek citizenship. Such doctrines, for example, as 
communism and the coercive authority and right to rule of philosophy, have suffered 
in consequence. Perhaps, too, the same forgetfulness explains the somewhat 
severe and rigorous treatment of Plato's philosophy in general. Plato was quite 
too thoroughly an Athenian Greek of the fifth century b. c; he was too surely 
such a Greek in the high estate of genius, to have his philosophy judged just for- 
mally or taken just literally. Did he, for a single example, divide the soul into 
three parts? He certainly did, yet there was no mere pluralism intended, as 
Mr. Barker is almost ready to conclude. The division only reflected in the indi- 
vidual the outer class distinctions of society; and the virtue of righteousness, 
although sometimes appearing to be confined to just one part of the soul, the 
rational part with its peculiar virtue of wisdom, never really loses for Plato, the 
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good Greek, its association with justice as the vital unity of the three parts or 
rather of the three social classes. But shortcomings like the above are rather 
lapses than indications of the general character of the book. And this, besides, 
is not the place for anything in the way of detailed criticism, even if criticism were 
one's chief interest. 

In its matter, then, and in its conclusions Mr. Barker's book has great value. 
Students alike of history and of philosophy must esteem it highly, as has been 
already implied, and in particular, students of Greek literature are bound to be 
interested in a work that brings thought and life so closely together. Finally, 
besides the chapters dealing directly with Plato and Aristotle, there are in this 
book, as worthy of note, (1) an Introduction, dealing very successfully with the 
relation of Greek political theory in general to Greek history, not omitting the 
foreign influence that all theory, if it arise at all, must regard; (2) a chapter, 
entitled: "The Pre-Socratics, Socrates, and the Minor Socratics," but failing in 
my opinion to make Socrates with his irony, individualism, intellectualism, 
utilitarianism and all, the positive creature of the Sophists or of the movement 
to which they belonged, that he really was; (3) an Epilogue, giving the later 
history of Aristotle's Politics; and (4) two Appendices, the latter briefly treating 
the later history of Plato's Republic, as shown, for example, in its influence on 
St. Augustine, Bacon, More, and — through Aristotle — Hegel. 

A. H. L. 



Incubation, or the Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples and Christian 
Churches. By Mary Hamilton, M.A., Carnegie Research 
Scholar. London: W. C. Henderson & Son, 1906. Pp. 
viii + 228. 

"The subject of Incubation, which has hitherto received merely cursory notice 
from English writers, is of interest to modern readers for two reasons. In the 
first place, the practice — designated without ambiguity in German as "Tempel- 
schlaf," i. e., Temple-sleep — is one which, in virtue of its origin, belongs to pagan- 
ism, but is countenanced and encouraged in the twentieth century by two of the 
chief sections of the Christian church. And secondly, it produces results which 
have much in common with hypnotic cures and the achievements of Christian 
Science. The aim of the present work is to give a historical sketch of the develop- 
ment of the practice of Incubation from the earliest times down to the present 
day." 

The sketch intended by the writer is not in every way successful, particularly 
because the material is not digested with sufficient care; chap, iii, on "Incubation 
in the Cult of Asklepios — Aristides' Orations," is an example of the too discur- 
sive treatment. In places the English is slipshod and obscure. One may also 
note such inaccuracies as Pasiphaai, Maleatos, Antoninos (for Antoninus), 
Nakoros. 

The account of the Epidaurian inscriptions is decidedly interesting, probably 



